BIRTH   OF  THE   SYNDICATE

tween in those days, and she was forced to play In
public halls, even skating-rinks.

Mansfield became one of the leaders of the opposition
to the Syndicate. He made speeches before the curtain,
denouncing its methods. His lead was followed by Fran-
cis Wilson, and subsequently by James K. Hackett,
David Belasco, and Henry W. Savage. The fight on
the huge combination became a matter of nation-wide
interest.

All the while the Syndicate was growing in power and
authority. Gradually the revolutionists returned to
the fold because desirable terms were made for them.
Only Mrs. Fiske remained outside the ranks. In order
to secure a New York City stage for her Mr. Fiske
leased the Manhattan Theater for a long term.

It was during these strenuous years, and as one in-
direct result of the Syndicate fight, that a whole new
theatrical dynasty sprang up. It took shape and cert-
tered in the growing importance of three then obscure
brothers, Lee, Sam, and Jacob J. Shubert by name,
who lived in Syracuse, New York. They were born in
humble circumstances, and early in life had been forced
to become breadwinners. The first to get into the
theatrical business was Sam, the second son, who, as
a* youngster barely in his teens, became program boy
and later on assistant in the box-office of the Grand
Opera House in his native town. At seventeen he was
treasurer of the Weiting Opera House there, and from
that time until his death in a railroad accident in 1905
he was an increasingly powerful figure in the business.

Before Sam Shubert was twenty he controlled, a chain
of theaters with stock companies in up-state New York
cities and had taken his two brothers into partnership
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